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THE DRAMATIC FESTIVALS OF ORANGE. 

BY JULES CLARETIE, ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL OF THE 
COMdDIE FRANgAlSE. 



There exists in France an admirable Roman ruin or rather — 
for the monument is no longer a ruin but stands to-day in all its 
solid majesty — an ancient theatre whose picturesqueness and 
beauty cannot be too highly praised. It is the theatre of Orange 
in the Department of Vaucluse. The celebrated theatre of 
Vicenza, the superb Greek theatre of Taormina, with its wide 
gaps, breaches made by time, and its columns rising up against 
the blue horizon of the Sicilian sea, are not more interesting from 
an architectural point of view, and are less available for dramatic 
representations than this marvellous monument, which, like the 
arenas of Aries, was so long closed in by mean-looking buildings, 
and which Caristie, a member of the Institute of France, and an 
architect of the rarest talent and of faultless erudition, disen- 
cumbered, brought back to light and, if I may use the term, re- 
vealed. 

Caristie, whose bust has been placed in front of this Soman 
theatre which he restored to life, as it were, was the uncle of an 
artist of the Comedie Franfaise, who very properly took a dis- 
tinguished part in the performances at Orange, and who has now 
retired from the stage. M. Caristie Martel, an actor of great 
merit, excellent as the old Don Ouridan in "Buy Bias" and as 
the general in "Le monde ou Von s'ennme," a poet also in his 
"moments of inspiration," had gone on the stage and become a 
comedian contrary to the wishes of his uncle; but it was reserved 
for him to attend and contribute to the triumph of the architect 
Caristie\ when, in the presence of Minister Barthou, I unveiled 
the Caristie monument in front of the ancient theatre of Orange. 
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This theatre, I repeat, is superb, standing as one of the proud- 
est examples of what the builders of ancient Borne could do. Its 
high, colossal walls rise up intact, in front of the stairs built 
against a hillside, whose steps have been repaired with care. The 
theatre of Bacchus at Athens, where M. Homolle had proposed 
to represent "Oedipe Roi," to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the JEcole Frangaise, is a ruin, an admirable ruin, to be sure, 
but still a ruin; the Eoman theatre of Orange is now practically 
unimpaired. The proscenium is there, the stage, the doors of 
entrance for the actors. A fig-tree, which has grown among the 
stones, gives an appearance of life and a note of nature to this 
gigantic structure. Behind this fig-tree, shaken by the mistral, 
the south wind, I concealed the orchestra during the representa- 
tions of the antique dramas, and nothing can equal the effect — 
no painting, no scenery — of this waving foliage, of these gnarled 
branches, out of which seemed to issue, as from an immense and 
fantastic nest, the melodies of Camille Saint-Saens for "Anti- 
gone," the music of Edmond Membr6efor "Oedipe RoiV" 

M. de Gasparin, who published a history of the city of Orange 
in 1815, which is now of documentary value only, describes this 
theatre and its wall surrounded by modern buildings, which con- 
cealed them at that time. He states, for example, that to obtain 
an idea of the wall of the circus, it must be examined "at M. 
Davadan, the wheelwright's," or, still better, by "going into the 
dirty poultry-yard where a part of it is to be seen." In 1815, the 
wall formed a part of the Chamoux house. It was Caristie, as I 
am fond of repeating, who reclaimed this admirable monument 
from the "infected" buildings, to use M. Gasparin's expression, 
which shut it in, and now as in the past six thousand spectators 
can listen to an antique drama within this gigantic enclosure. 

The theatre had two tiers of steps, seven steps in each tier. 
It has been restored as it was originally. The sculptor, Injalbert, 
bas just sent to Orange a marble monument representing "The 
Soul of Antiquity Handing the Torch of Art to the Genius of 
the Present Day." M. Injalbert is a Southern sculptor, who con- 
structed a monument to Moliere for the town of Pezenas, which 
the mayor and the councilors of that town unveiled two years 
ago in presence of the Comedie Frangaise. When the mayor of 
Orange informed the municipal council, the other day, of the 
arrival of M. Injalbert's group, he added that the block weighed 
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about 12,000 kilogrammes, and that it would be inaugurated 
when the next performances took place. Of the artistic value of 
the work he said nothing. But M. Injalbert's name is a sufficient 
guarantee of the beauty of the sculpture. "The Soul of An- 
tiquity," however, to explain the symbolism, is the ancient theatre 
of Orange revived by the "Modern Genius." Of old, this theatre 
was accustomed to great spectacles addressed to the eyes, rather 
than to productions designed to elevate the soul. It was, if I 
may say so, something like a gigantic music-hall. The genius of 
modern times is in this sense truly more artistic than the "Soul 
of Antiquity." 

Formerly, on this stage, now brilliant with the talent of the 
Comedie Frangaise and the Opera, the spectacles given to the 
crowd were those of which Horace speaks : "Omnis ad incertos 
oculos et gaudia vanaf combats of bears or gladiators, "tran- 
sitory spectacles that teach nothing," "vain joys!" At the present 
day, admirable pieces are performed before the crowd; and the Or- 
ange spectators, though a multitude, are treated as if they were a 
select few. Those who have observed how this public listens, how it 
understands everything, how artistic it is and what a literary in- 
stinct it has, have been able to convince themselves that it is, in- 
deed, worthy of the pains taken to give it pleasure. Its joys are 
no longer the vain joys of which Horace speaks in his epistle. 

And this is why it was deemed expedient that the restored 
ruin of this old Eoman theatre should be visited every year by a 
distinguished company, who should give to the thousands of peo- 
ple assembled before the immense wall some performance of the 
highest merit. The impression produced there is in fact quite 
different from that in an enclosed hall. There is felt a peculiar 
sensation; all that is complicated in the setting, the art of artistic 
tapestry, if I may use the term, is absent, and we find ourselves 
face to face with the master-piece under primitive conditions, 
The performance thereby becomes both more wholesome and 
more striking. The effect is deeper and, strange to say, the 
acoustic properties are so admirable that not a syllable of the 
dialogue is lost. Even Moliere's comedies have been represented 
there, and that with an effect as intense as in a closed hall. 

The State has granted its official sanction, in some measure, 
to these representations, which are called "national" in order to 
give prominence and notoriety to the festivals. As a matter of 
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fact, they are first of all Provencal. The municipality of Orange, 
until now, had taken an interest in these artistic performances, 
and the town had certainly found them profitable, by reason of 
the immense concourse of people that poured into the city on 
festival days from the surrounding region. The trains from 
Avignon, Nimes, Tarascon, Valence and even Marseilles brought 
to Orange thousands of travellers, who gathered on the steps of 
the theatre to enjoy Sophocles and ancient art. Then, all at 
once, the mayor of Orange manifested a certain repugnance to 
continuing his official relations with these performances. A 
Commission on Orange Festivals was then appointed by the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, which met in a hall of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Paris and decided to form a "Society of the Friends 
of the Orange Theatre," whose charter has recently been pub- 
lished. 

This purely artistic association, in which political and re- 
ligious discussions are prohibited, has for its purpose to aid in 
periodical organization of "national representations" at the an- 
cient theatre of Orange, and to encourage "displays of art in con- 
formity with Graeco-Koman traditions." Its patrons include 
illustrious names in all branches — learned men, like M. Gaston 
Boissier, the permanent secretary of the French Academy; archi- 
tects, like M. Formige, who was appointed by the Government to 
conduct the restorations of the Orange theatre; journalists, like 
M. Henry Fouquier, the honorary president of the Southern So- 
ciety of the Cigatiers; musicians, like M. Massenet and M. Ernest 
Koyer; dramatic authors, like M. Victorien Sardou. The list 
would not be complete without Frederic Mistral, the poet of 
Mireille, "the king of the "South" — Mistral, the Napoleon of the 
Felibres, one of whose disciples compares his soft felt hat to that 
of the first Emperor. 

The ministerial commission has appointed M. Paul Mariento 
to take charge of the representations in the ancient theatre, and 
he has entered upon his functions this year. It is no sinecure to 
organize representations at Orange, as the writer of the present 
article can testify. On the two occasions, in 1895 and 1897, 
when the Comedie Frangaise played "Oedipe Boi" and "Anti- 
gone" at Orange, we had to mobilize, as it were, quite an artistio 
army corps of comedians, machinists, choristers, musicians, cos- 
turners, hair-dressers, mutes. Numerous cars were required to 
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transport all this force from Paris to Orange. It was difficult to 
dress in the old theatre. There were no dressing-rooms for 
the actors. Antigone and Tiresias arrived at the theatre in cos- 
tume, passing through the town from their hotel in peplos. The 
spectacle was a curious one and unexpectedly picturesque. 

M. Marieton encountered difficulties at the outset, of which 
those unfamiliar with the practical management of a theatre can 
have little idea. He is a literary man of talent, a real poet and 
a very intelligent critic, who has published a volume on the 
amours of Alfred de Musset and George Sand, which is, perhaps, 
a little indiscreet. In his maiden attempts as an impresario, he 
ran up against the caprices of that admirable artist, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was to go to Orange to play 
two pieces, Bacine's "Phedre" and the "Medee" of M. Catulle 
Mendes. She had even informed the author of "Medee" to that 
effect through an enthusiastic telegram. But what happened? 
Sarah Bernhardt played neither "Medee" nor "Phedre" and 
M. Paul Marieton would have been seriously embarrassed if M. 
Baduel, a director of a travelling company, had not offered him 
"Athalie" completely mounted, and if M. Paul Mounet had not 
brought him a translation of "Alcestis" by M. Bivollet, which they 
were able to mount hurriedly for the thirteenth of August. I 
authorized M. Paul Mounet to interrupt for a few days his ser- 
vices at the Comedie Frangaise, so that this excellent tragedian 
(the younger brother of M. Mounet-Sully) might be able to as- 
sist the Orange representations with his talent and, plainly speak- 
ing, to save them. 

By this time, the Greek "Alcestis" and Bacine's "Athalie" will 
have been represented before a faithful public; also a piece in 
verse by M. H. de Bornier, the author of "La Fille de Roland," 
not to mention "0 coupo santo !" the famous cup-song, sung by 
the beautiful M'lle. Hatto, who has just received the first prize in 
the singing contest at the Conservatoire, and who resembles Mme. 
Caron, the creator of Salammbo. 

These artistic festivals are, moreover, becoming summer recre- 
ations for our provinces. At Beziers, they performed "Dejanire" 
by Saint-Saens, last year, and they are giving it again this year. 
In the Arenes of Aries they have recently performed Gounod's 
"Mireille" with success. But it was at Orange that the first at- 
tempt at artistic decentralization in this direction was made 
vol. clxix. — no. 516. 43 
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twenty or more years ago, thanks to the initiative of remarkable 
men, such as Eipert, whose name as a man of letters will deserv- 
edly survive, and Antonin Eeal, a poet and scholar whose bust 
will be unveiled this year by the poets of Provence. These pio- 
neers conceived the idea of having ancient works mounted on 
the ancient stage. The singer, Boudouresque, interpreted Me- 
dul's "Joseph," which two Parisian theatres, I'Opera and I'Opera 
Comique, are representing at this moment. The effect was great. 
Then M. Silvain of the Comedie Francaise played "L'Empereur 
& Aries" a drama composed by a Southern poet; and finally, one 
day, during one of the annual f'elihrees, which the poets of Prov- 
ence have instituted (literary and artistic tours through the prov- 
ince, unveiling of statuettes and recitation of poems), M. Mou- 
net-Sully came and played "Oedipe Eoi," without scenery, before 
an enthusiastic multitude. From that day, the Orange represen- 
tations were an established institution. 

It appears that on the first evening there was an admirable 
effect which had not been foreseen. At the most pathetic mo- 
ment of the drama, a raven, disturbed in his nest, issued from 
the ruins and hovered like a living symbol of black misfortune 
over the victim of ancient fatality. This raven croaking over 
Oedipus added a striking note to the most awful tragedy of the 
past. And it was an impression that will not repeat itself, a 
unique artistic accident. 

The Orange representations owe much of their fame to this 
raven. When "Oedipe Roi" was again played at Paris, many 
theatre-goers sighed and said: "Unfortunately, there is no raven! 
This raven was the culminating point of the tragedy. Who will 
give us back the raven?" Notwithstanding their sincerity there 
is a certain fastidiousness in all these exclamations. Sophocles 
is admirable even without a raven. But even the excellent 
Prancisque Sareey regretted sometimes that we could not have the 
flight of the raven, which added to the ancient tragedy a new, 
fantastic and more modern terror after the manner of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

We also had another artistic sensation, which only the open 
air and the wind can produce, when M'lle. Breval.in antique cos- 
tume, sang a prologue which the composer, Camille Saint-Saens, 
had set to music. That evening the mistral (the wind this time, 
not the poet), blew with violence. M'lle. Breval was standing 
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before the audience in her peplos, when the breeze caused its folds 
to cling to her body and to nutter out behind her shoulders like 
wings, while the lower part of the garment seemed like a shroud 
lashed by the north wind. Thus the beautiful, tall girl, standing 
on the stage of the Roman theatre gave us the impression of an- 
tique statuary come to life. The sculptors were filled with en- 
thusiasm. It seemed to them that the Victory of Samothrace 
stood before them, standing on the prow as in the Louvre, but in 
flesh and blood, breathing and singing. 

These are surprises that are not afforded by ordinary per- 
formances, where everything is arranged beforehand by the stage 
director. But if we are sometimes indebted to the unforeseen, 
it is also sometimes to be dreaded. A slight shower might change 
a triumphal representation into a disaster. Wet peplums soon 
turn to limp rags. And then, alas, a kind of artistic high mass 
would easily resemble a vulgar masquerade. This year they are 
to play not by night, as we did, but at sunset. It seems that 
at that hour the heat accumulated in the colossal wall on which 
the sun has shone all day is so great that its reflection makes it 
impossible to stand within several yards of it. We shall find 
out whether the actors have been able to play, notwithstanding 
this torrid atmosphere and these condensed and reflected rays. 
It is certain that every performance in an ancient theatre should 
be in the day-time. And yet, "the obscure brightness of the 
stars," as Corneille has said, may suffice to illuminate such a rep- 
resentation and endue it with an added charm and poesy. 

That was, indeed, my opinion and intention four years ago, 
when I gave "Antigone" in Orange. The steps and the stage 
were lighted with immense electric lamps, suspended from gigan- 
tic poles and projecting their rays on the proscenium. At a given 
moment, I had the electric lights turned off. The effect was 
superb ; the actors of "Antigone" appeared in the clear night and 
under the stars, as though bathed in that moonlight which, ac- 
cording to Heine, constitutes the attractiveness of Shakspeare's 
heroes and heroines. We then had several minutes of mysterious 
and exquisite art. 

Unfortunately, it was necessary to turn on the lamps again, 
and that for a reason that was not at all artistic. At that very 
hour, Caserio, President Carnot's murderer, was in his dungeon 
at Lyons awaiting the execution of the sentence which had con- 
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demned him to death; and, in the first row of the spectators, we 
had the Minister of Justice, whose duty it was to see that the 
sentence should be carried out — which was done five or six days 
later. It was feared that anarchists might profit by the dark- 
ness to attempt some violence, and so it happened that Caserio, 
by compelling me to turn on the electricity, deprived Sophocles 
of the soft, poetical light of the starry summer sky. 

I do not know how M. de Bornier will have celebrated the 
"soul of antiquity," sculptured also by M. Injalbert; but two 
years ago, a talented poet, who died last year and whose bust the 
FHibres are going to inaugurate at Valence, like that of Antoine 
Real this season, had very intelligently symbolized these repre- 
sentations at Orange in a prologue that I asked him to compose. 
His name is Louis Gallet, the author of a considerable number of 
opera librettos, and he gave to his prologue the title, "The Fes- 
tivals of Apollo." This would, indeed, be a very proper title for 
these performances. It is certainly Apollo that is celebrated 
there. 

Poor Gallet had imagined a Faun asleep in the ruins of the 
ancient theatre and awakened by the accents of La Cigale, the 
nymph of Provence, personifying the Popular Muse. Then there 
appeared before him an Arlesian girl representing Provence; an- 
other, Music; still another, the Gallic Muse; and, finally, a figure 
holding a tri-colored flag in her hand symbolized France. The 
pretty girl of Aries and the Muse of our country spoke in verses 
which roused the old Faun to enthusiasm, and the prologue con- 
cluded with lyric verses of much vigor. The same evening they 
gave also Leconte de Lisle's fine piece, "Les Erynnies," and the 
verses of the poet joined to the music of Massenet had a marvel- 
lous effect. 

This year the "Alcestis" of Euripides, adapted by M. Eivel- 
let, will no doubt have produced a similar result. I doubt, how- 
ever, if the newspapers will devote as many articles to these rep- 
resentations of 1899 as they did to the soirees of 1897. In the 
first place, Francisque Sarcey is no longer there, to make him- 
self the admirable courier of art and place his renown at the ser- 
vice of these experiments. And, then, the Dreyfus case will have 
absorbed the whole attention of the public this August. The 
drama of the case at Eennes is as poignant as the tragedy that 
will be played at Orange. And Dreyfus is closer to us than 
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Athalie. Politics has often interfered with these artistic mani- 
festations. I have already mentioned the project of M. Homolle, 
the director of the Ecole Frangaise in Greece, to give a represen- 
tation of "Oedipe" in the theatre of Bacchus at Athens. It 
was right and proper that such a representation should take 
place. All the obstacles had been overcome. I had ordered 
special scenery for Athens, the model of which is before me as 
I write these lines. The Turco-Grecian war broke out and put 
a stop to everything. The verses of Sophocles were drowned by 
the roar of cannon. This time Euripides will have for a com- 
petitor, not cannon, but the voice of Maitre Demange, Dreyfus's 
lawyer, or the voice of Maitre Labori. In this way the actual in- 
terest of the present tampers with the productions of ancient art. 

But the Orange representations, hitherto so glorious and so 
impressive — with an entire people demanding a tragedy in the 
open air — these festivals ©f intelligence and art are none the less 
well established. On the 12th and 13th of August, in the open- 
ing prologue of the present season of 1899, M. Henri de Bornier 
celebrates the institution of a Graeco-Latin cycle which is now 
to be held yearly at the ancient theatre of Orange. This shows 
the programme and the hope of the Festival Commission. It is to 
found a theatre in this marvellous setting, in a place where dur- 
ing the memory of man it has hardly ever rained in the month 
of August, in the country of Tartarin (and, by the way, it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of the occasion to attach a commemora- 
tive tablet to the old mill where Alphonse Daudet wrote his 
"Lettres de mon Moulin"), where the people, the artists, the 
strangers, the poets may come every year to listen to beautiful 
verses, music and dramas spoken and sung by illustrious artists; 
in one word, to create in our country, in the land of Provence, 
what may be called by one expressive name — a French Bayrenth, 
the Bayreuth of the Graeco-Latin soul, with iEschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Racine, Corneille and Hugo for sponsors. 

And as the Faun of the Festivals of Apollo said, while the 
orchestra was playing Magali's song which interrupted the Mar- 
seillaise : 

" Speak to us, Poets ; now the Play's commencing ! 
These leafy solitudes no more entrance. 
Thou, God ot verse, be lord of earth forever, 
And you, applaud, Athenians of France ! " 

Jules Claretie. 



